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THE PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE- 
DISCUSSION. 

James Bryce: I regret that I came in so late, having 
been detained by an urgent engagement elsewhere, and 
that I have only been able to hear the last few minutes 
of Sir Horace Plunkett's address. I am not, therefore, 
in a position to offer any comment upon that address, 
but may venture to say that I am sure from what I 
know of Sir Horace Plunkett's views that I should en- 
tirely have agreed with what he said, and I might even 
go so far as to say that I should have agreed with what 
Sir Horace Plunkett said that he was going to say, but 
had not time to say. I welcome this opportunity of 
bearing witness to the admirable work which Sir Horace 
has done in Ireland. Sir Horace has spent infinite time 
and labor with admirable patriotism and admirable 
patience in showing the Irish farmers how much more 
they might make of their land than they have hitherto 
done, and in particular how much may be effected by the 
adoption of a cooperative system. Cooperation has 
proved very effective in Denmark, and there is no reason 
why it should not work equally well in Ireland. Indeed, 
under the guidance of Sir Horace, an excellent begin- 
ning full of promise has already been made in Ireland. 

On the subject of rural life I need hardly say that I 
am in hearty sympathy with those who desire to make 
it more attractive and to stop that inflow to the cities of 
rural population, which has become a grave evil in 
Europe as well as here. The growth of very large cities 
exceeding a million in population is fraught with many 
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dangers — it is not only dangerous to health, but danger- 
ous from an economic, social, and political point of view 
also. In this country there seems to be no limit to the 
increase of cities with populations which are already 
vast, such as New York and Chicago. Could not some- 
thing be done to make it worth people's while, worth the 
the while in particular of manufacturers, to withdraw 
from the great cities all those industries which could, 
equally well, be carried on in smaller cities? Twenty 
cities of 50,000 people each were far better than one 
city of a million, and if they were systematically planned, 
the land could be bought so much cheaper both for the 
manufacturing works and for the dwellings of the work- 
ers, that there ought to be a distinct economic advan- 
tage in planting the industry in a smaller city. Is it not 
a great economic loss that workmen coming to their 
work in the centre of a great city should be obliged to 
spend an hour or more than an hour in traveling each 
way, so that possibly from 2j4 to 3 hours of their whole 
time available for labor is taken up in journeying to and 
from their work — that journeying not being really in 
the nature of rest, such as a man can get at his own 
home. The total loss of working time involved in the 
travel of New York workmen over the great distances 
they have to cover represents an enormous aggregate 
pecuniary loss in the year, and much of this loss is 
surely preventable. Attempts are already being made 
in England to plant cities in the country and establish 
in them industries capable of being carried on as well 
in one place as in another, assuming, of course, that there 
exist, in the spots selected, adequate transportation facil- 
ities. 

Reverting for a moment to the question of cooperation, 
it has struck me in traveling in the South that it might 
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be possible to get the small negro farmers to cooperate 
and in. that way to improve their condition and their 
methods of agriculture. My actual knowledge of the 
conditions there is only that of a passing traveler, but 
the notion, which has probably occurred to many of those 
present, seems to deserve consideration, and I believe 
that Sir Horace Plunkett, whose judgment is of great 
weight in American as well as Irish questions, is of the 
same opinion. 

In his recent very interesting book, entitled "The Story 
of the Negro," Mr. Booker T. Washington gives an 
instructive instance in which the small farmers did so 
cooperate, with excellent results. 

T. N. Carver : The idea, so widely prevalent, that 
the city tends to draw the better elements from the rural 
population, needs some qualification, though there may 
be some truth in it. The probable truth is that the city 
draws the best and the worst from the country. This is 
perhaps due in part to the inherent differences between 
urban and rural industries. Whatever may be true of the 
future, it is true up to the present moment that the 
country is the place of small industrial units, whereas 
the city is the place of large industrial units. This 
means that in the country the average man is his own 
employer, whereas in the city he is the employee of 
somebody else. This in turn is due to certain funda- 
mental conditions affecting the different classes of indus- 
tries. Agriculture is an industry of small units, not 
because there are no advantages in large scale produc- 
tion in agriculture as well as in manufacture, but be- 
cause the disadvantages are out of all proportion to the 
advantages. The disadvantages are due to the difficulty 
of adequate supervision; and they arise from three 
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causes, which may be classified as (a) geometrical, 
(b) seasonal, and (c) temperamental. 

By geometrical difficulties I mean the fact that agri- 
culture on a large scale has to be spread over such a wide 
area of land as to make it difficult for the manager or 
superintendent to keep the whole industrial unit in sight, 
and also for him to get from one part of the establish- 
ment to another. A corn farm employing a thousand 
men would be so difficult to administer, on account of 
these purely geometrical reasons, as to make it less 
efficient than a smaller farm. 

By seasonal difficulties is meant the necessity of 
changing the character of the work on the farm, not 
only from season to season, but from month to month, 
from week to week, from day to day, and sometimes 
from hour to hour. In a factory it is sometimes possible 
to give a man one job and keep him at it indefinitely, so 
that an establishment once organized and started running 
requires no frequent reorganization. On the farm, 
however, where the work changes so frequently, it is 
necessary very frequently to reorganize the work, to 
assign each man to a new task and see that he does it 
properly. In a factory it is possible sometimes to invent 
automatic checking devices so that the efficiency and 
quality of a man's work are recorded without very close 
supervision. On a farm, however, where the work 
changes so frequently, none of these automatic checking 
devices are possible; and the manager must not only 
assign every man his job, and that very frequently, but 
he must also be able to see that each man's work is done 
efficiently, and that he keeps at it. Therefore, to manage 
a dozen men on a farm requires executive ability of a 
high order. To manage a hundred would require an 
executive genius equal to that of a railway magnate, a 
military commander, or a merchant prince; while to 
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manage a thousand efficiently enough to compete with 
smaller concerns may be said to be a human impossi- 
bility. By reason of these facts, the small unit, where 
the average man is self-employed and must direct his 
own labor, is the prevailing type in the country. 

But it happens that the pain of continually deciding 
what to do next is very severe to men with little initiative. 
The country is no place for such men, and they naturally 
drift to the cities, where all such questions are settled for 
them by bosses and foremen, aided by automatic checking 
devices. There are left, therefore, in the country the 
men of initiative, of strong individuality, men who do 
not herd together easily, and who are not easily con- 
trolled by a boss or a demagogue. This, therefore, is the 
important qualification which ought to be made to any 
general statement that the city tends to draw away from 
the country its best and most progressive elements. 

Horace Plunkett : What Professor Carver says re- 
garding the individuality of the farmers and the difficul- 
ty of organizing them, is unfortunately true. The farm- 
er, we know, is everywhere the most conservative and in- 
dividualistic of human beings. He dislikes change in 
his methods, and he venerates those which have come 
down to him from his father's fathers. Whatever else 
he may waste, these traditions he conserves. He does not 
wish to interfere with anybody else's business, and he is 
fixedly determined that others shall not interfere with 
his. These estimable qualities make agricultural organ- 
ization more difficult in Anglo-Saxon communities than 
in those where clan or tribal instincts seem to survive. I 
may mention, in passing, that I should expect the Negroes 
of the South to be easily organized. It is fair to the 
farmer to admit that his calling does not lend itself easily 
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to associative action. He lives apart ; most of his time 
is spent in the open air, and in the evening of the work- 
ing day physical repose is more congenial than mental 
activity. But when all this is said, we have not a com- 
plete explanation of the fact that American and British 
farmers persistently disobey an accepted law and re- 
fuse to follow the almost universal practice of modern 
business. 

In Ireland, where the analagous problem is far more 
urgent, we have an Agricultural Organization Society, 
whose function is merely to show farmers how to re- 
organize their business on cooperative lines. We have to 
work against difficulties which have no counterpart in 
the United States; yet we manage to make steady pro- 
gress. Organized bodies of farmers are learning how 
to purchase their agricultural requirements of the best 
quality and at the lowest price, and to compete with the 
foreign importer in exercising control over the distribu- 
tion of their butter, eggs, poultry, and other produce in 
the British markets. About half the export of Irish but- 
ter comes from cooperative dairying societies. 

But of the many objects for which Irish farmers com- 
bine, that of getting working capital upon more favorable 
terms will perhaps be the most interesting to American 
agriculturists. In the poorest Irish districts a large 
number of cooperative credit asociations have been 
formed, mainly with the object of enabling their mem- 
bers to escape from the degrading indebtedness to store- 
keepers and usurers which is the invariable lot of unor- 
ganized peasantries. These associations borrow upon the 
joint and several unlimited liability of their members. 
They lend money to their members, under rules and regu- 
lations which are designed to meet one of the great finan- 
cial grievances from which all farmers suffer. The 
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ordinary banks lend money to agriculturists for a term 
(generally ninety days) which has been fixed to suit the 
needs of town business. Thus, a farmer borrows money 
to sow a crop and has to repay it before he harvests it; 
or to purchase young cattle, and has to repay before they 
mature and are marketable. The cooperative association 
lends only for what is technically called a productive 
purpose — that is, a purpose calculated to make a profit 
for the borrower. Furthermore, the committee, who 
know the character and capacity of the borrower and 
can judge of the soundness of the purpose, fit the term 
of the loan to the requirements of the case. These 
details illustrate my main contention — that one of the 
chief advantages of organization to the farmer is that 
it enables him to do his business in a way that suits him, 
instead of adopting a town-made system unsuited to his 
needs. 

Our Irish cooperative movement, taken as a whole, is 
today represented by nearly one thousand farmers' 
organizations, with an aggregate membership of some 
one hundred thousand persons, mostly heads of families. 
Its business turnover last year was twelve and a half 
million dollars. 



